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THE THEATRICAL SITUATION 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 



The drama and the theatre seem to be Siamese twins; and 
when one of them is aiUng the other is Hkely soon to be affected. 
As the drama cannot flourish unless the theatre is prosperous, 
those of us who are keenly interested in its vitality must needs 
keep an eye on the show business, which, like any other business, 
has its fat years and its lean years. In fact, the show business is 
almost as exact a barometer of economic conditions as the steel 
industry. Just now a prolonged boom has been followed by a 
sharp slump. These are hard times, and managers are bringing 
out fewer plays; they are hesitating longer before they decide to 
send out new companies; and they have less difficulty than usual 
in securing New York theatres in which to house their wandering 
enterprises. 

The managers lay the blame for their present discouragement 
primarily on the general depression, and secondarily on the in- 
creased rates on the railroads, on the increased rentals of theatres, 
on the increased salaries of actors, and on the increased demands 
of the various theatrical labor unions. There are some persons, 
however, who think that the managers themselves are more or less 
at fault for the falling off in the audiences; they hold that many 
playgoers have been disgusted by the arrogant greed which 
unduly inflated the cost of an evening's entertainment, thereby 
driving to the inexpensive movies a host of spectators who would 
prefer to behold a real play. There are other persons who have 
seized the occasion to express their total dissatisfaction with the 
present theatrical system. And at this juncture, or to be more 
precise, just as the last theatrical season was coming to an end, 
Mr. George Arliss wrote a letter in which he advocated a change 
in the existing organization of the theatre and a return to the 
practices of an earlier generation. 
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As might have been expected, Mr. Arhss's letter brought about 
a heated discussion. But before considering his interesting sug- 
gestions it may be well to point out that the organization of the 
theatre in the United States is now quite different from what it 
was fifty or sixty years ago, and quite different from what it is in 
England and in France, in Italy and in Germany. We are so 
accustomed to it that it appears to most of us as the only possible 
system; and yet it is unlike any other system in any other period 
in all the long history of the stage. 

We all know what our system is. A manager selects a play, 
engages a company of actors, orders the scenery and properties 
and costumes, and assumes complete responsibility for every 
detail of the production. After several weeks of rehearsing, he 
gives a trial performance in a small town; and then as soon as he 
can he brings out the play in a New York theatre. If it has a suc- 
cessful career in New York, the entire production — ^play, players, 
scenery, properties and everything — is sent to the chief cities of 
the country one after another. When it ceases to attract paying 
audiences, the company is paid off, the scenery and properties and 
costumes are stored or sold, and the play is laid upon the shelf. 
The desire of the producing manager is to pick out a play which 
will draw crowded houses in New York for a year and which will 
also have a corresponding attractiveness in other cities for two 
or three or four years. 

The advantages of this system are obvious. If a play proves 
to possess a wide and deep popular appeal, then the manager, the 
author and the star (if there is one) will each of them reap a rich 
reward. The actors have long engagements, generally in congen- 
ial parts. And the playgoers are assured of a performance as 
nearly perfect in every detail of acting, mounting, lighting and 
stage management as the manager's skill and taste and experience 
may provide. In many cases, moreover, a dozen other cities 
enjoy a performance more or less identical with that which origi- 
nally pleased New York. 

The disadvantages are perhaps less obvious, but there are not a 
few of them. The manager, hoping always for the grand prize, is 
under a constant temptation to seek only the more melodramatic 
or more farcical pieces, likely to attract the main body of play- 
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goers; and he is inclined to reject plays of a more delicate texture, 
less likely to win immediate and widespread popularity. The 
actors are compelled each of them to appear in only one character, 
month after month, which, to say the least, is not helpful to their 
artistic development; and they are condemned to be tramps for- 
ever on the road and able to have homes of their own only during 
the summer months. As the companies are migratory, no city 
can feel any proprietary right in any one of them, and the actors 
cannot establish that intimate relation with local audiences which 
was customary half a century ago when every town had its own 
resident stock company, retaining the same membership almost 
unchanged season after season. 

Since the breaking up, now a quarter of a century ago, of the 
long-established resident companies managed by Lester Wallack, 
Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, and Charles and Daniel Frohman, 
the great city of New York has had no company that it can call its 
own. The valiant attempt of Winthrop Ames to revive the old 
tradition at the New Theatre in 1909-1911 did not succeed, for a 
variety of reasons, the chief of them being the unsuitable situation 
and exaggerated size of the theatre itself. 

II 

New York is no worse off than Chicago, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, than St. Louis, St. Paul and San Francisco. But in so far as 
it has no company of actors that it can call its own, its position is 
inferior to that of London and Paris, of Vienna and Berlin. This 
is because this country is far larger, far less compact in the dis- 
tribution of its inhabitants, than England or France, and because 
New York, although it is the chief city of America, is not the 
capital of the United States and not near the centre of population, 
whereas London and Paris are capitals swiftly accessible from 
most of the smaller cities. 

London is the heart of England, Paris is the heart of France, 
but New York, metropolis though it be, cannot claim to be the 
heart of the United States; it has energetic rivals and it is only the 
first among many. London and Paris have no rivals and their 
supremacy is indisputable. So it is that the managers of London 
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and Paris are concerned with only the audiences of London and 
of Paris; they do not send their companies to the smaller cities; 
and they expect to have the playgoers of these smaller cities come 
up to the capital to do their play going. In the course of a twelve- 
month Birmingham and Liverpool, Edinburgh and Dublin, Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles may not see a single first class play per- 
formed by a first class company, whereas Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston are every year privileged to behold exactly the same 
performances as New York. The foremost actors and actresses 
of England and of France rarely appear except in London and 
in Paris, whereas the foremost actors and actresses of the United 
States may spend only a small part of the theatrical season in 
New York. The loss of New York is the gain of the other 
American cities. 

To most managers, most stars and most playwrights this sys- 
tem is satisfactory; and it has enormously increased their possi- 
bility of profit. The show business as a whole is necessarily more 
or less of a gamble; it always has been and it always will be, since 
no one can ever gauge in advance the attractiveness of an untried 
play. But even if the show business as a whole is not less pre- 
carious than it was, there are now more grand prizes than ever 
before and these grand prizes are larger. It is only since the 
present system was evolved in response to geographic conditions 
and to economic pressure that the rewards of dramatic authorship 
have become important enough to allure ambitious men of letters; 
and the present system, whatever its defects, may claim its share 
of credit for the unprecedented productiveness of American play- 
wrights and for the invigoration of the American drama, which 
has changed the United States from a play-importing country into 
a play-exporting country. 

Although the present organization of the theatre in the United 
States would seem to place a premium on the production of the 
more robustious type of play most likely to please the unthinking 
majority of playgoers, it does not work as badly as it might. It 
supplies the smaller cities with too many empty song shows of 
varying quality and it fails to provide them with the opportunity 
for seeing a suflSciency of plays really worth while. This must be 
admitted aod deplored. But it must be admitted also that the 
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theatres of New York offer a larger variety of dramatic fare than 
can be seen in a single season in any of the capitals of Europe. 
This happy condition is due to a heterogeny of causes — to the cos- 
mopolitanism of our population with its accompanying divergence 
of desires, to the more discriminating appreciation of some of our 
managers, to the aspiring ambition of some of our actors, and to 
the ardent energy of several groups of theatrical progressives. 

Here in New York we do not get as many or as adequate per- 
formances of Shakespeare's comedies and tragedies as we ought 
to have, although it is a sadly impoverished winter in which we 
do not see half a score Shakespearean plays. We rarely have a 
chance to revive our memories of the so-called "Old Comedies" 
which Lester Wallack and Augustin Daly kept in their repertories 
forty years ago and of which the traditions are destined to be lost 
unless they are rescued. But as an offset to these deficiencies we 
have set before us every season a very varied bill of fare, to tempt 
appetites of all sorts and conditions of playgoers, whether they 
have sturdy stomachs for the solid meat of exotic problem plays 
or whether their palate is more easily titillated by the whipped- 
syllabub of poetic fantasy. The outstanding money -making suc- 
cesses are likely to be plays of American authorship; but favorable 
fortune may also befall pieces of alien origin, British or French, 
Italian or Hungarian. Far more of these imported plays are 
exhibited here than in any European city. Not only are these 
exotic dramas more often brought out in New York than in Lon- 
don or Paris, but they are more likely to prosper in the playhouse. 
For example, the Hungarian Liliom made a hit in New York; it 
failed in London; and it has not yet been attempted in Paris. 
Unless I am in error. The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife had a 
longer run in New York than it had in Paris; and it has not yet 
been seen in London. 

Ill 

What Mr. George Arliss proposed was a partial abandonment 
of the present organization and a partial return to the system of 
fifty and a hundred years ago, when every town had its resident 
stock company and when only the stars had to travel. Perhaps 
it would be more exact to say that what Mr. Arliss suggested was 
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a combination of the system of the past with that of the present. 
It would be idle to expect that local companies could vie with the 
carefully organized travelling combinations which provide the 
song shows and the spectacular pieces, the presentation whereof 
is a legitimate subdivision of the show business. These would 
have to be migratory; and in every city there would have to be 
theatres set apart for their accommodation. 

In other words there would be a classification of the playhouses 
in the larger cities. One or more theatres would be given over to 
the pieces which please the unthinking and which may on occa- 
sion provide relief and even delight for the playgoers who do not 
check their brains with their hats. One or more theatres would 
be devoted to the drama, strictly so-called, to tragedy and com- 
edy, to melodrama and farce, to problem play and poetic fantasy. 
Each of these non-spectacular theatres would be in the control of 
a single manager, independent and master in his own house. 
This manager would engage a competent company of actors; he 
would retain the services of an experienced stage-manager; he 
would have his own scene painters and stage carpenters; he would 
be prepared to bring out new plays and to revive old plays; and he 
would invite visits from stars who would come assured in advance 
that the local company could give them loyal support and that 
their pieces would be satisfactorily mounted. This was the organ- 
ization of the theatre in the United States and in Great Britain 
until toward the end of the third quarter of the last century; and 
readers of Macready's diaries and of the autobiographies of Anna 
Cora Mowatt, Joseph Jefferson and Clara Morris have been made 
acquainted with its merits and its demerits. 

Mr. Arliss's letter evoked a host of hostile replies, in which it 
was pointed out that the demerits of this old-time system far out- 
numbered its merits and that it had been abandoned because the 
present system was more satisfactory to the play going public. It 
was urged that a company specially engaged for a play, with 
scenery and properties iSpecially selected, could not fail to give a 
performance of this play far better than any that could be ex- 
pected from any stock company. It was urged also that it was 
hopeless to expect any group of actors to be versatile enough to 
present in successive weeks American farce, British society com- 
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edy, French melodrama and Scandinavian problem play. It was 
urged moreover that American audiences had become hypercrit- 
ical, having been educated to demand the utmost propriety in 
scenery, costumes, furniture, hangings and properties of all kinds, 
a propriety which could not be improvised in a week. And 
finally it was urged that the manager of a local stock company 
could not afford to pay the high salaries now demanded by actors 
and actresses of assured reputation. 

No one who recalls the stock companies in New York fifty years 
ago will dare to deny the force of these assertions. There is no 
doubt that we are now accustomed to finished and polished pro- 
ductions such as Daly and Wallack never gave us. I recall with 
keen pleasure the original performances of The Shaughraun and 
Diplomacy at Wallack's when the company was at its strongest; 
but I have to confess that in each of these performances there were 
two prominent parts cast to performers who were not fitted for 
them, but who had perforce to undertake them because they were 
the only available members of the company. They were round 
pegs in square holes. I must admit also that the stock scenery 
and the stock furniture at Wallack's and even at Daly's was some- 
times shabby and sometimes inappropriate. Neither at Wallack's 
nor at Daly's did we ever see a set as complicated and as charac- 
teristic as that which Mr. Belasco provided as the fit and proper 
home for Peter Grimm, alive or dead. I do not doubt that if I 
could see the performances of a distant yesterday with the eyes of 
to-day I should discovermany a deficiency and many a delinquency. 

One of the managers who were invited to comment on Mr. 
Arliss's proposal went so far as to assert that — 

The day of ill prepared, slipshod, second rate performances, with makeshift 
scenery, has departed never to return, so far as first class theatres in the cities 
of the United States are concerned. And under the conditions proposed by 
Mr. Arliss the performances must perforce be ill prepared, slipshod and 
second rate: it is inevitable. 

IV 

It is probably true that the performances of most stock com- 
panies half a century ago were ill prepared, slipshod and second 
rate. But is it inevitable that modern stock companies could not 
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succeed where the old stock companies failed? In a second letter 
Mr. Arliss defended his position. He admitted that the mount- 
ing of plays would be less elaborate; and he pertinently inquired 
whether this would be a calamity. Certainly the tendency in 
the past decade has been toward a simplification of scenic embel- 
lishment. Mr. Arliss saw no reason why every theatre should 
not have a few good drawing-room and library sets; and he 
asserted his belief that an audience comes "to the theatre mainly 
to see good acting," and that it will easily forgive the reappearance 
of a set seen a few weeks earlier. And if special scenes were nec- 
essary, they would have to be built. "Many years ago" Mr. 
Arliss was "in a stock company which invited stars, and even at 
that time we built surprisingly effective scenes for a play that 
should run only a week or two at the most." 

More than one of those who took part in the discussion called 
attention to the notorious fact that the company presenting a 
play on the road is rarely exactly the same as that which won the 
favor of Broadway, and that the travelling troupe may not con- 
tain more than two or three of the actors who created the parts. 
Attention was also called to another fact, that the members of a 
migratory company are likely to be worn by constant travel and 
to be wearied by the incessant repetition of the same part before 
audiences for which they may have little respect. 

Other correspondents pointed out that what Mr. Arliss pro- 
posed had been accomplished in several cities, in Los Angeles, in 
Boston, in Toledo and in Indianapolis. At the Majestic Theatre 
in Los Angeles the average run of a play was four weeks; and most 
of the actors came directly from New York, preferring a smaller 
salary for a definite period to the uncertainties of Broadway. 
Probably these actors were also moved to accept smaller salaries 
by their natural desire to settle down for a season and to have 
homes of their own. And once acclimated in a city, they soon 
came to feel that the audiences knew them and were glad to see 
them in part after part. Thus the performance of a resident stock 
company is rarely as perfunctory and as careless as that of a trav- 
elling troupe tends to be, especially toward the end of a long season. 
Moreover the ambitious actor cannot but rejoice at the opportu- 
nity of playing many differing parts in swift succession. 
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It must be noted, however, that these more or less successful 
local stock theatres have not opened their doors to wandering 
stars, which is what Mr. Arliss advocated and which is what was 
the universal custom sixty years ago. It would not be prudent 
for a star to set out on his travels unprovided with his own com- 
pany, his own scenery and his own staff, unless and until there is 
a chain of stock theatres ready to open their doors to him. This 
hospitality the stock company will be loath to proffer, since the 
appearance of the local company in support of a succession of 
stars would necessarily diminish its power of drawing audiences 
when it was deprived of the services of distinguished visitors. 
Sixty and seventy years ago there was a saying that it was not 
good policy to play stock after playing stars; and in those days a 
shrewd manager was likely to rely on the attractiveness of his own 
company until the middle of the season, when he was more willing 
to profit by the vogue of the commanding personalities of the 
hour. 

In one way it would be distinctly to the advantage of the 
younger members of the stock companies if they were called upon 
to support a succession of stars; it would permit them to study 
at short range the differing methods of performers of assured 
authority, than which nothing could be more stimulating. 
They would profit by his practice and possibly by his precepts. 
They would be taken into the workshop of a master of the craft 
and they would thus have a chance to study his processes and to 
spy out his secrets. It would be for the young actor very much 
what the privilege of entering the studio of a distinguished artist 
is for the young painter. 



The correspondence evoked by the two letters of Mr. Arliss 
made it plain that there is dissatisfaction with the present organ- 
ization of the theatre in the United States; that it is widespread 
even if it is not deep; that efforts are being made now and again, 
here and there, to establish local stock companies; and that there 
is no immediate probability of any important modification of the 
present system, because this provides more and larger opportu- 
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nity for pecuniary gain than any other organization. It is for 
the greater profit of the successful manager, the successful play- 
wright and the successful actor. Whatever its defects, and they 
are not a few, it is now established on a solid economic basis. 
And the show business, like any other, has to pay its way. 

But every system is certain to change, and sooner or later the 
existing organization will cease to be. Quite possibly the theatre 
of fifty years from now will be reorganized more or less in accord 
with Mr. Arliss's suggestions. 

Brandeb Matthews. 
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